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CHAPTER I 


THE SEVEN SCHOOLS OF YOGA 
INDIAN PRACTICALITY 


It is often said by Europeans, as white men in general 
are called in India, that the Hindus are unpractical and 
that their religions are pessimistic. The Hindu makes 
no reply to this, but he thinks, and says to his brother, 
that the European, looking through the coloured glass of 
his own personality, imagines what he sees to be of that 
colour. The simple fact is that Europe is unpractical 
and pessimistic, and India is both practical and optimistic. 

Consider the example of Gautama the Buddha. When, 
as a youth, he came to realise that the world was full of 
trouble and sorrow, and his sensitive heart made him feel 
that of others as though it were his own, he did not accept 
what is usually called the inevitable, and content himself 
with keeping sorrow as much as possible out of his own 
life and that of a few people near and dear to him, but 
he said, “There must be a solution to this problem, and 
I am going to find it.” Year after year he pursued his 
purpose, travelling, meditating, and practising yoga, until 
he developed his mystic vision, and made the spiritual 
discoveries that have since brought happiness and_pro- 
gress to some thousands of millions of people of the 
Buddhist religion. 

Again, when Shri Shankaracharya realised that the 
knowledge that comes to us through the senses was not 
the fact of the matter, he did not assume, as Europeans 
are apt to do, that error is inescapable, but he set to work 
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and through yoga opened up the powers of the higher 
mind, and thus discovered the truth about things. Those 
two great people, and others who have successfully fol- 
lowed their path, in giving us their knowledge say that 
man is in process of a psychical development in which 
very decisive changes take place, that just as you may 
have a tadpole swimming about under water, and then at 
a certain stage of the proceedings it develops legs, and 
issues forth to a wider life outside the water, so you have 
men, still tadpoles, psychically and mentally, but the time 
will come when every one will develop further powers 
of the mind which will enable him to realise the truth, 
and enter consciously into the superhuman life that per- 
vades our world. 

If the European then says that it does not appear to 
him that much practical benefit has resulted to mankind 
from this teaching, the answer is, “Quite so, as far as 
Europe is concerned. But not so in India, where thou- 
sands of people have deliberately practised yoga and have 
succeeded. As to social and physical conditions gener- 
ally, those will always express more or less the average 
development of the race or nation in which they are found, 
assuming, of course, that that race is self-governing, which 
is not the case at present with India.” 

Next, the European would say that even if he did 
believe in man’s higher possibilities, it seems that but 
few may expect to reach them, however much they might 
try, since life is so short, and many are very undeveloped. 
The answer to that objection is that among the discoveries 
of truth is the fact that life is not short. It is simply the 
life of the body that is short. The man is the dweller in 
the body, and when one body is worn out, sooner or later 
he takes another, and generally a better one, and in fact 
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as many as he needs until he has reached human perfec- 
tion, and does not require this sort of experience any more. 
How long it would take him to finish depends entirely 
upon his own will. If he sets himself, like a good student 
at a school, to do his best, his progress will be rapid; if 
not, it will be slow. 


THE MEANING OF YOGA 

All his efforts deliberately directed to this end may 
be called yoga. The term yoga means two things. The 
first is union with the divine life that pervades the world 
—that is the goal of human life. The second meaning is 
a scientifically arranged curriculum of self training, study 
and practice directed to that end. For the practice of 
yoga, there are seven distinct schools. These are not at 
all antagonistic, but their methods are somewhat different 
from one another, because there are seven distinct types 
of men in the world. These belong to the seven rays, of 
which I have written at length in my book of that name. 
The seven schools are: 


l. The Raja Yoga of Patanjali 


Bhakti Yoga 
Mantra Yoga 


2. The Karma Yoga of Shri Krishna 

3. The Jnana Yoga of Shri Shankaracharya 
4. Hatha Yoga 

5. Laya Yoga 

6. 

t& 


THE RAJA YOGAS 
In the course of three lectures presented in this book, 
I have dealt only with the first three, all of which are often 


classed under the general term Raja Yoga. It is raja or 


kingly yoga, because in each case the aspirant aims at 
becoming completely master of himself and his own life 
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through the use of his own will, love and thought, each 
of which is a distinct power. These run through man, 
from God to earth, and in using and developing them the 
man is ever entering more fully into God’s ever-present 
life. The Hindu holds most emphatically, with Emer- 
son, that “There is no bar or wall in the human soul 
where God the cause ceases, and man the effect begins.” 


These three yogas may be practised up to quite an 
advanced point without danger (except to fools) without 
the presence of a personal teacher, but merely with the 
aid of such a book as this. But the other four should 
not be so practised, and any one who takes them up 
thoroughly does so at the imminent risk of most serious 
bodily disorder, disease and even madness. After such 
a statement, it is necessary to say something of what they 
are. 

HATHA YOGA 


Hatha Yoga consists of a series of bodily purifica- 
tions and practices, and of complicated methods of 
breathing, whereby the yogi can aid very much the mas- 
tery of the higher over the lower self, and assist the in- 
spiration and intuition of the higher self to reflect itself 
in the brain. There is or ought to be a perfect corre- 
spondence between the inner self and the body, point for 
point, and just as the mind can influence the body, so 
may certain conditions of the body stimulate the awaken- 
ing of the mind. This yoga, in its pure and beneficial 
form, uses the law of correspondences, but only the 
teacher who is able with perfectly reliable clairvoyant 
vision to examine the pupil’s condition, can watch his 
progréss and prescribe the exact breathings and _ other 
practices that he ought to do. Without that teacher, the 
pupil is like a sick man trying to cure himself by taking 
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medicines at random. With his aid, great harmony is 
possible between the inner and the outer man. 


LAYA YOGA. 

Laya Yoga is a distinct science—the use of fire in 
the body. We all know that our consumption of air 
through the lungs is a slow fire, but the yogis know of 
another kind of fire, which may be described (though 
not with accuracy) as more in the nature of an electric 
current with power behind it and resistance in front. 
~ The fire in the body is called kundalini, and it rises near 
the base of the spine and flows through six centres, or 
chakras as they are called, which, as usually enumerated 
in India, are situated at intervals along the spine, but are 
connected with the various great nerve-centres in the 
dense physical body, as well as with other centres in 
the etheric part of the body, and in the subtle bodies. By 
certain methods taught in this school, the fire can be 
stirred into increasing intensity, marked off in distinct 
degrees, and then directed in a tour of the chakras, in 
each of which it awakens for the man in the body the 
powers of yoga which seem wonderful to others, but to 
him are perfectly matter-of-fact science, in which he is 
using his own body as the instrument. Work along this 
line without the presence of a teacher is almost sure to 
result disastrously. 


BHAKTI YOGA 

Bhakti Yoga is very closely affiliated with the Karma 
Yoga mentioned as second on the list, and I have dealt 
with it to some extent in the second lecture. Its practice 
is that of complete devotion to God through the person- 
ality of any special incarnation of His, as, for example, 
Buddha, Krishna or Christ. It means complete self- 
abandonment before the recognised glory of the divine, 
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an unrestrained flow of devotional feeling.’ It has its 
dangers, as the insane asylums testify all over the western 
world, and a red record of war and. cruelty witnesses in 
history; though it is a path that may be followed without 
special guidance, provided the development of intelligence 
and will in practical life is not seriously neglected. Many 
churches and other organisations are busy on this line, 
but for the most part they miss the point of it because 
they direct attention to God and Christ as something for 
the weakling to lean upon or as a fountain of blessings 
for personal gratification, rather than as something so 
splendid that at the mere sight of That one loses personal 
desires completely, forgets oneself in the contemplation’ 
of it, and adds a new form of ecstasy to the permanent 
treasures of the soul. 
MANTRA YOGA 

The seventh ray yoga is called Mantra Yoga. <A 
mantra is a form of speech in which the sound as well 
as the meaning is effectual. It may be said that there is 
in all material forms—those that appeal to the ear as 
well as those that affect the eye—the presence and power 
of the divine. Everything affects us, according to its 
form. For example, if you go into a room largely decor- 
ated with forms composed of straight lines, you will find 
that it stimulates your mentality; but if you enter one 
full of curved and flower-like forms, it will be found to 
stir the emotions. As to the influence of music—that is 
well known. When, through any of those forms we catch 
a glimpse of the divine, we call it beauty. Beauty is 
the power of God touching us direct in material things. 
That beauty has what may be called a mathematical basis; 
there are certain rhythms and balances or poises through 
which the beauty can specially touch our human constitu- 
tion. Mantras, then, are forms of sound prescribed for 
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repetition, calculated to link man with the divine by as- 
sisting him in his emotional and mental aspirations. All 
good poetry is something of a mantra, because it conveys 
more than the common meaning of its words. All beauty 
affects us mantrically, but the power of its impressions 
is often lost by the presence of too much variety and 
confusion and rapid change. 


Among the Japanese the pursuit of beauty is a per- 
petual ceremonial. In it they practise japa or repetition 
to perfection—knowing how long to go on and when to 
stop, following the middle path—making the beauty that 
they worship most powerful in its influence upon man. 
A few flowers—perhaps only one—well disposed; two or 
three objects of beauty in the room—not a profusion of 
them—put away and replaced by others at suitable in- 
tervals, tell of the perfecting of a seventh sub-race of 
men, in which a prime quality of the human soul has its 
best opportunity for growth. : 


In Mantra Yoga, then, sounds are used, and also 
pictures, symbols, signs and gestures, and sometimes 
dances. No doubt some of the traditional rituals of the 
great Christian churches in the West are carrying on, even 
to the present day, methods instituted with a knowledge 
of Mantra Yoga in the early days of Christianity. It is 
not without significance that Christian people in 
general are not authorised by their churches to practice 
ihe rituals, though they may participate in them when 
they are performed by the authorised priests. 

It must not be supposed that all practices on these 
four lines are completely barred in the absence of a com- 
petent teacher. Breathing exercises, the practice of re- 
laxation, japa or repetition, and other such things are all 
helpful and safe when done in moderation and in a 
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simple way, but such practices as breathing up one nostril 
and down the other or repetition of mantras till trance is 
partially induced are to be avoided. 

Every yoga contains something of the others, but 
each one takes its name from that in which it specializes, 
which it puts in the forefront of its curriculum, which 
in the others serves only as assistant. Thus in Patanjali’s 
school the will of the man is the driving force, and yet 
there is meditation, regulation of the breath, and the 
practice of posture. In the school of Krishna love is the 
great power that is used, but there also mental meditation 
and physical self-mastery are prescribed. In the follow- 
ing lectures, which were delivered at the Adyar Hall, 
Sydney, for the Blavatsky Lodge of the Theosophical 
Society in February, 1925, I have given but a brief ac- 
count of the first three yogas, and have necessarily omitted 
a vast amount of detail; but I think that the lectures give 
a clear account of what the yogas are aiming at and the 
general methods which are laid down for their success. 


CHAPTER II 


THE YOGA OF WILL AND FREEDOM OF 


PATANJALI 
METHOD AND AIM 


Patanjali, in his famous Yoga Sutras, describes yoga 
as chitta vritti nirodha. Chitta is the mind, the instru- 
ment that stands between the man and the world. Acted 
upon by the things of the outer world through the senses 
it presents to the man within a picture of those things, as 
on the plate of a camera. Acted upon by the thought of 
man within, it transmits into action in the body the 
thought-power that is its positive characteristic. It thus 
has two functions-—one receptive or negative, and the 
other active or positive. It transmits from the world to 
the man within, and also from the man within to the outer 
world. Vritti means a whirlpool, and nirodha signifies 
restraint or control. Thus yoga practice is control of the 
whirlpools of the mind, or in simple terms complete con- 
trol of what is commonly called thought. 

The mind of the average man is far from being 
within his control. It is being impressed at all times, 
even during sleep to some extent, with the pictures of a 
thousand objects clamouring for his attention—through 
ears, skin, eyes, nose and mouth, and by telepathetic im- 
pressions from the psychic world. In addition to all that, 
it is in a state of agitation on its own account, bubbling 
in a hundred places with disturbing visions, excited by 
uncontrolled emotion or worrying thought. Let him 
achieve control of all this, says Patanjali, and his reward 
will be that he shall remain in his own state. That a 
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man should be in his own true state has two meanings: 
first, that in his repose he will be utterly himself, not 
afflicted with the whirlpools, which, however slight, are in 
the eyes of the yogi nothing but worry, and secondly that 
in his activity as a man using the mind he will be a posi- 
tive thinker, not merely a receptacle for impressions from 
outside and ideas which he has collected in the course 
of time. 

Ideas in the mind should be material for thought, 
not merely ideas, just as the muscles are useful means of 
action, not mere lumps of flesh. Yet it must be confessed 
in many cases that we have spent all our mental energy 
in grasping some ideas put before us, and have none left 
for thinking with, that is for employing those ideas in 
positive mental work. To be a positive thinker, lover and 
willer, master in one’s own house, is to be oneself, is to 
be a man; all the rest is slavery and bondage, willing 
or unwilling. 

The aim of Patanjali’s yoga is just this—to achieve 
FREEDOM, as men think of God as free. The technical 
name for this great achievement is kaivalya, independence. 
That is really only another name for divinity, for material 
things are in bondage, unable to move of themselves, and 
always moved by forces from the outside, but the divine 
is free, able to move of itself, and to act upon other 
beings and things. Every man feels in himself some 
spark of that divine freedom, which we then call the will, 
and that is the power with which he can control his mind. 
I have spoken of Patanjali’s yoga as the yoga of will, the 
raja yoga par excellence, because in every part of it, at 
every stage, the aspirant uses his will in self-control. 
Thought governs things, we know; so much so, in fact, 
that every voluntary movement of the body follows the 
mental picture, so that all work done by us, even with 
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the hands, is done by thought-power. But will controls 
thought, concentrates it, expands it, checks it, causes its 
flow—directs, in fact, the three great operations of con- 
centration, meditation, and contemplation. 


THE TWO STAGES 

Now, the course of training in Patanjali’s school is 
divided into two portions, the preliminary training for 
beginners, and the regular course for those who are 
somewhat advanced. These may be compared to the high 
school and college courses of the modern universities, in 
that the preliminary course contains a number of general 
subjects, in each of which the student must attain a rea- 
sonable standard of success, and the advanced course is 
highly specialised. The first course is necessary not only 
to fit. the man for what he has to do in the second, but ~ 
also to save him from great danger in that later work, 
which would arise and overwhelm him if he were not 
a balanced character, but had some qualities in great 
strength and others very seriously deficient. There is not 
the same danger when all the qualities are weak, as in the 
average good man. 


THE FIVE AFFLICTIONS 

The object of the preliminary yoga is to weaken what 
are called ‘the five kleshas.’ A klesha is literally an 
affliction, just as one would speak of a crooked spine or 
blindness or cancer as an affliction. The five afflictions 
are avidya, asmita, raga, dwesha and abhinivesha, which 
may be translated ignorance, egoism, desire, aversion, and 
clinging to bodily life. Every one of these might easily 
be the subject of a long lecture, or even a book, but I. must 
be content with a few words about each. They are faults 
of the man himself; the world can never hurt us, except 
through our own faults, and these five reduce us to pitiful 
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slavery. Ignorance might be better called unwisdom, for 
it applies to all those activities of the mind which do not 
take into acccount the fact that man is an immortal spirit, 
on his way, in earth’s pilgrimage through many bodies, 
to a goal of glorious spiritual freedom and consciousness, 
and something even beyond that. Knowledge without re- 
ference to that is ignorance; just as the actions of an 
animal are merely actions, while those of a man are work, 
because there is a purpose behind them. Wisdom is 
for man, knowledge for animals, even those in human 
shape. Indeed, all this effort of yoga is the striving to 
rise of the being man, who finds himself suspended be- 
tween the animal and divine states. 

Egoism is the tendency to think “I am this,” and 
the desire that other people should also think one to be 
this or that. But the proper form of thought of self is 
“T am the willer, the lover, the thinker, using the body 
as an instrument for the expression and development of 
these powers.” Thinking oneself to be a thing, even 
though it be an excellent and useful personality, means 
attachment to things. It gives rise to every sort of greed 
—hby the grace of God a potent cause of sorrow and pain, 
which are always an indication of something wrong, not 
with the world, but with ourselves. 

Desire and aversion are those unreasoning impulses, 
which lead us to judge and value things by their influence 
on the comforts and pleasures of the personality, not 
according to their value for an immortal being. It is 
characteristic of the thoroughness of the East that men 
believing in their immortality apply the idea to their 
present life, and do not act as though mortal till they die, 
thinking afterwards to put on an immortality that does 
not concern their earthly condition. 

Clinging to the body indicates the lack of that insight 
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which causes a man to regard the body as an instrument, 
which he is willing to use, and wear out in the course of 
time. Many are afraid of the simplest adventure, because 
the body might suffer. They are like a man of whom I 
heard who bought a new motor-car, and used to go and 
sit in it in his garage to enjoy his new possession, but 
could not bring himself to run it out on the road lest its 
newness should be lost, or perchance it should meet with 
some mishap. In this affliction we have not merely the 
fear of death, but that of old age as well, for men forget 
that the bodily life thas its phases—childhood, youth, 
manhood, and old age—and each of these has its own 
perfections, though it has not the perfections of the other 
stages. There is constant apparent loss as well as gain, 
because no man can pay attention to all the lessons of 
life at once, or exert at the same time all his faculties, 
any more than a child in school can properly think of 
geography, history, and mathematics, in the period which 
is devoted to music. In Hindu life, before it was dis- 
turbed from the West, men were wise enough in old age 
to give up the family business into the hands of their 
mature sons, and devote themselves to the study and con- 
templation of life; and just as in the West it is considered 
the bounden duty of parents to support their children 
with every kindness and give them the opportunities that 
their stage in life requires, so was it ever considered in 
the East the duty of the children to support their elders 
with every kindness, treat them with honour and dignity 
as the source of their own opportunity and power, and 
give them every opportunity that their stage of life re- 
quires. Let the would-be yogi, then, fix his eye on the 
long life of the soul, which uses many bodies, one after 
another, and advances on the path to the perfection that 
is freedom by keeping its goal ever in view. 
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REMOVING THE AFFLICTIONS 
It is not presumed that in the preliminary stage the 


candidate will destroy these kleshas. His object will be | 


attained if he succeeds in definitely weakening them. 
Later on, they will be destroyed completely. Three kinds 
of practices are prescribed for this purpose in the pre- 
liminary course. They are called tapas, swadhyaya, and 
ishwara-pranidhana. It is impossible to translate these 
terms in a single word each, without causing the most 
serious misunderstanding. The first is often called aus- 
terity, and I have seen it described even as mortification. 
The word means literally ‘heat,’ and the nearest English 
equivalent to that when it is applied to human conduct 
is ‘effort.’ The yogi must definitely do those things that 
are good, even when a special effort is necessary because 
old habits of the personality stand in the way. Briefly 
it means this: “Do for the body what you know to be 


good for it, disregarding mere comfort. Do not let lazi- , 


ness, selfishness, or indifference stand in the way of your 
_ doing what you can to make your personality healthy and 
efficient in the work that it ought to be doing in the world.” 
Says Shri Krishna in the seventeenth discourse of the 
Bhagavad Gita: “Reverence to the gods, the elders, the 
_ teachers and the wise, purity, straightforwardness, con- 
tinence, and harmlessness are the tapas of the body; 
speech truthful, pleasant and beneficial, and study of the 
sacred words are the tapas of speech; cheerfulness, 
balance, silence, self-control, and being true to oneself 
are the tapas of mind.” How can any one say that tapas 
is self-torture, except those unfortunate men to whom the 
practical pursuit of these virtues involves unbearable 
strain? 

The second practice, swadhyaya, means the study of 
books that really concern yourself as an immortal being. 


| 
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Give up indiscriminate reading, and study what bears 
‘upon your progress. The third practice, ishwara- 
pranidhana, means devotion to God, but to God as under- 
stood by the Hindu, as the perfect Man pervading all 
things, the life of the world, the great consciousness of 
which that of each one of us is but a share, just as the 
body is a share of the matter of the world. The aspirant 
must habituate himself to see God in everything, to accept 
all as from the hand of God. “Everything that is re- 
ceived is a gift,” says a Hindu proverb; more than that, 
it is a gift from God, presented with perfect wisdom, to 
be accepted, therefore, with the greatest cheerfulness and 
joy. Behind the eyes of every person he meets the 
aspirant must also see the divine. The common saluta- 
tion of the Hindu, thus (with the palms together, as 
Western people pray), looks curious to the European, as 
resembling prayer. It is prayer—the recognition of God 
in our fellow-man. This practice develops right emotion; 
the former right thought; and the first, right use of the 
will in work; and the three together, pursued diligently 
for a time, play havoc with the five afflictions. 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS 


The candidate has now passed the preliminary stage. 
He is ready for the eight great steps of yoga. These may 
be divided into three sets: Two moral steps, three ex- 
ternal steps, and three internal steps. The two moral 
steps contain five rules each, which the man must practise 
in his daily life. Put together they make what we may 
call ‘the ten commandments.’ The first five are: “Thou 
shalt not (a) injure, (b) lie, (c) steal, (d) be inconti- 
nent, and (e) be greedy.” The second five: “Thou shalt 
be (a) clean, (b) content, (c) self-controlled, (d) studi- 
ous, and (e) devoted.” I will not stop to deal with these, 
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beyond saying that no man will be taught by the Indian 
teachers unless he determines to attain them perfectly, 
and unless they are already his in what the world would 
call a very high degree. 


THE EXTERNAL STEPS 

Now we come to what some will regard as the more 
practical steps, though to the Hindu nothing can be more 
practical than the ten commandments. The three external 
steps are asana, pranayama, and pratyahara. The first 
is right posture, the second right breathing, and the third 
right control of the senses. They mean the control of 
the outer instrument, so that it will offer no impediment 
to the serious practices of meditation which are to follow. 
First, one must learn to sit quite still in any healthy posi- 
tion. “The posture must be easy and pleasant,” says 
Patanjali—that is all. There is no recommendation of 
any particular posture, least of all any distorted, painful, 
or unhealthy position. Regulation of breath is necessary, 
because during meditation people often forget to breathe 
normally; sometimes they breathe out and forget to 
breathe in again, and so are suddenly recalled to earth by 
the choking of the body. Indeed, many people never 
breathe well and regularly at all; let them practise the 
_simple exercises prescribed in my little book Concentra- 
tion, and take care that the body is breathing regularly 
before they enter their meditation. Sometimes numbers 
are prescribed, and one of the most authoritative in India 
is that in which one breathes in with the number 1, holds 
the breath with the number 4, breathes out with the num- 
ber 2, and immediately begins again; but it is impossible 
to prescribe the perfect numbers, because they differ with 
different people. The question is: how long must you 
retain the air that you have taken into the lungs, so as 
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to provide for its complete oxidation? Science will some 
day say. But you must not hold it in longer than that, 
for to do so is equivalent to breathing nitrogen, water 
vapour, and carbonic acid gas, with no oxygen at all. 
Better too short than too long, for in the former case, 
though the muscles may overwork, the brain will be 
properly supplied with aerated blood: 


Pratyahara is the holding back of the senses from the 
objects of sense. One must practise paying no attention 
to sounds or sights or skin sensations, so that they will 
create no disturbance during meditation. Think of what 
happens when you are reading an interesting book. Some 
one may come into the room where you are, may walk 
past you to get something, and go out again; but perhaps 
you heard and saw nothing at all. You were in what is 
sometimes called,a brown study. Your ears were open 
and the waves of sound in the air were no doubt agitating 
the tympanum, from which the nerves were carrying their 
message to the brain. Your eyes were open, and the light 
waves were painting their pictures on the retina—but you 
saw and heard nothing, because your attention was turned 
away from those sensations. Well, the yogi must try to 
do that at will, so that in his meditation no external sight 
or sound will distract him. This means also a consider- 
able control of the emotions, that he may have no curiosity _ 
whatever about anything in the world during the time 
that he has set apart for his meditation. One way of 
practising this is to sit and listen for a while to the various 
sounds of nature; then listen to the delicate sound in the 
ear and so forget the former (though you cannot watch 
yourself forgetting it) ; then listen to a mere mental sound 
conjured up by the imagination, and so forget even the 
music in the ear. 


i 
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THE INTERNAL STEPS 

Then come the three internal steps, to which every- 
thing else has been leading up, called dharana, dhyana, 
and samadhi. They are concentration, meditation, and 
contemplation. It is impossible to say much about them 
now. Each one requires extensive treatment. But let me 
give just a few hints. Concentration is the narrowing of 
the field of attention, the fixing of the mental eye upon a 
chosen object. If you practise concentration or medita- 
tion, always choose the object before you begin; some- 
times people sit down and then try to decide what to con- 
centrate upon, and come to no definite decision before all 
their time is gone. Then do not try to hold the object 
in position by your thought. It is not the object that is 
going to run away; it is the mind that wanders. Let the 
object be in a natural position—if it is a pen it may be 
lying on the table, if it is a picture it may be hanging on 
the wall—then narrow the field of attention down to it, 
and look at it with perfect calmness, and without any 
strain or sensation in the body or head. Do not be sur- 
prised or annoyed if other thoughts intrude on your con- 
centration. Be satisfied if you do not lose sight of your 
chosen object, if it remains the central thing before your 
attention. Take no notice of the intruding thoughts. 
Say, “I do not care whether they are there or not.” Keep 
the astral body calm in this manner, and the intruders 
will bow themselves out when you are not looking. Utter 
calmness—no physical strain, no emotional strain, ino 
mental strain—is necessary for successful concentration, 
and, given this, it is not at all the difficult thing that it 
is sometimes supposed to be. 

Meditation is a regular flow of thought with regard 
to the object of your concentration. It is the realization 
of that object as fully as possible. But you must not let 
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the string of thought go so far away on any line that the 
central object is in any way dimmed. On the contrary, 
every new thought that you bring forward with reference 
to it should make it clearer and stronger than before. 
Thus you might meditate on a cat; you would consider 
it in every detail; think of all its parts and qualities, 
physical, emotional, mental, moral and spiritual; think 
of its relation to other animals, and of particular cats 
that you have known. When this is done you should 
know what a cat is much better than you ever did before. 
The same applies to virtues: kindness, truth, courage. 
Many people have the most imperfect ideas as to what 
these are. Make concrete pictures in the imagination of 
acts of kindness, courage, truth. Then try to realize the 
states of emotion and mind, and the moral condition that 
lies behind them; and in doing so carry upwards the 
vividness of consciousness that has been attained in the 
beginning of the practice by concentration on the concrete 
scene. The same method may be used for devotional 
meditation. In meditation you take something up; it is 
the opposite of going to sleep. And it should always 
be done with perfect calm, and no exhibition of force. 
Contemplation is another kind of concentration; this 
time at the top end of your line of thought. When in 
meditation you have reached ‘the highest and fullest 
thought you can about the chosen subject, and your mind 
begins to waver, do not try to go forward, but do not go 
backward. Hold what you have attained, and concen- 
trate calmly on it for a little time. Then drop the medi- 
tation, and begin again, then or at another time. You 
will find that by contemplation you have created a plat- 
form. You have been focusing the fully awakened crea- 
tive power of the higher self upon an up-till-now unde- 
veloped portion of your psychic anatomy. But always 
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remember that there is to be no strain; otherwise the 
practice may injure the brain, If there is no strain it 
is perfectly safe. Then contemplation opens the door of 
the mind to intuitive knowledge, and many powers. 


- THE HIGHER POWERS 

When the yogi practises sanyama, a name for the set 
of three—concentration, meditation, contemplation— 
taken together, as he always employs them, and directs it 
upon an object, the siddhis or powers appear—clairvoy- 
ance, Clairaudience, and all such powers, vision of the 
distant and what is hidden, of the past, and sometimes of 
the future, powers of travelling in the subtle bodies and 
many other things. Yet such is the steadfastness of this 
man in the pursuit of essential things that he will not 
permit himself to be detained by these glorious tempta- 
tions, which could give so much gratification to his per- 
sonality. He is not detained even by such desires as 
these powers could fulfil, but filled with the spiritual 
desires of the higher self, his eye is fixed on the supernal 
glory of the divine. Swiftly he treads the path of power; 
surely he puts an end to the voyage of births and deaths, 
and enters into the glorious freedom and reality of the 
Life Divine. 


CHAPTER III 


THE YOGA OF LOVE AND UNION OF SHRI KRISHNA 
THE KING 


THE GREAT IDEAL 


Dr. Annie Besant has drawn for us a vivid picture 
of the evolution of mankind. She pictures it as a long 
procession of human beings, slowly treading a broad 
smooth road that winds round and round a mountain, till 
it reaches the summit, where there is a temple that is the 
goal for all. Yet there are to be seen, she says, a great 
number of people, though few in comparison with the 
rest, who have stepped off that main road, and are busy 
clambering straight up the side of the mountain, deter- 
mined to reach the summit in a short time, in a few in- 
carnations, instead of the hundreds that the majority of 
the travellers will take. 

Those few who are climbing straight up the moun- 
tain are the yogis. Each has a staff to aid him; with 
one it is will, with another thought. With the man fol- 
lowing the path outlined by Shri Krishna in the Bhagavad 
Gita it is the quality of love. And each of these men, 
looking up towards the mountain top, sees the temple 
standing there in a form suited to his own temperament. 
It is filled with every ideal, but to one it looks like free- 
dom, and to another like realization of the utter truth. 
To the follower of Shri Krishna it stands out as Union, 
the inseparateness of all that lives, realized in feeling 
through all-pervading love. 


THE TEST OF FITNESS 
Shri Krishna of the Bhavagad Gita was Krishna the 
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King, not Krishna the boy, although he, too, stands as a 
great teacher of love. Tradition has it that Krishna the 
King lived five thousand and thirty years ago, a great 
incarnation or avatara of Vishnu, the second member of 
the divine Trinity, and that he gave his great teaching 
especially to his pupil Arjuna, for whom he acted as 
charioteer in the great war between the Pandavas and 
the Kurus in northern’ India. The way in which that 
teaching began is full of significance. It describes the 
nature of the man who is just ready to step off the broad 
road and commence a swift ascent of the mountain side. 
Before the battle Shri Krishna drove Arjuna into the 
midst, between the two armies, that he might survey their 
array. Then Arjuna, looking round, was filled with love 
for the people on both sides, enemies as well as friends, 
and with horror at the thought of their impending de- 
struction. He sank down in his chariot, and said that 
he would not fight: “For I desire not victory, O Krishna, 
nor kingdom, nor pleasures. What is kingdom to us, O 
Govinda, what enjoyment, or even life? Those for whose 
sakes we desire kingdom, enjoyments and pleasures, stand 
here in battle, giving up life and riches. These I do not 
wish to kill, though myself slain; nor even for the sake 
of the kingship of the three worlds; how then for earth.” 

That was Arjuna’s test. Had he not felt love as the 
mainspring of his life’s interest and activities, it would 
not have been safe for the Teacher to put before him so 
realistically the teaching that he then gave. He said, 
“Thou grievest for those that should not be grieved for. 
The wise grieve neither for the living nor for the dead. 
For not at any time verily was I not, nor thou, nor these 
princes of men, nor verily shall we ever cease to be here- 
after. As the dweller in the body experienceth in the 
body, childhood, youth and old age, so passeth he on to 
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another body. The steadfast one grieveth not thereat. 
As a man casting off worn-out garments taketh new ones, 
so the dweller in the body, casting off worn-out bodies, 
entereth into others that are new. Weapons cleave him 
not, nor fire burneth him, nor waters wet him, nor winds 
drieth him away. .... Therefore fight, O Arjuna.” 
This is a glorious truth, but dangerous to the man with- 
out love, if it should lead him to be disregardful of the 
bodies of others in the pursuit of his own ambitions. 


LOVE AND WORK 

But even then, it will be asked, why should not 
Arjuna, feeling thus, abstain from fighting? For the 
very simple reason that the man who loves cannot abstain 
from activity, and the man who would tread the path of 
progress swiftly must not attempt to do so. He is in a 
vigorous state, for love is the great energy of the soul. 
He is like the typical gentleman of Confucius, who was 
defined as never neutral, but always impartial. The man 
of love looks out upon the world, and sees it to be his 
duty to do what he can, however small the opportunity, 
for the welfare of mankind. This great fact was also soon 
placed before Arjuna by his Teacher. He pointed out 
how all the living beings in the world are related to one 
another in service, how there is a great scheme of inter- 
dependence, and then declared that the man who on earth 
does not follow the wheel thus revolving liveth in vain. 
“Therefore,” said Shri Krishna, “without personal mo- 
tives constantly perform the work which is your duty. 
By so working without personal attachment, man verily 
reacheth the Supreme. Janaka and others, indeed, at- 
tained to perfection by work; therefore, with an eye to 
the welfare of the world thou also shouldst perform 
action.” There is great significance in the words which 
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have been translated ‘the welfare of the world” They 
are loka sangraha; loka means the inhabitants, sangraha 
means their gathering together, their living in harmony 
It is in this activity that work and love are brought to- 
gether, and what is called Karma Yoga comes into being. 
Mere work or karma is not yoga, but when that work is 
energised by love for mankind it becomes yoga. So 
Karma Yoga is one branch of Krishna’s great teaching of 
love. The Karma Yogi ‘goes about doing good;’ he is 
a fisher of men. He is not necessarily engaged in work- 
ing upon things—with the skill that produces beauty, or 
the japa or repetition of various kinds that forms the cere- 
monials of the Mantra Yoga, which is also sometimes 
called a line of work. 


DEVOTION 

And yet that Karma Yoga is also devotion to God. 
Among Krishna’s devotees, as among those of Christ, there 
are two distinct kinds. There are those who admire the 
Teacher because he was the great lover of mankind; and 
there are those who fall down in devotion before the 
greatness and goodness of the Teacher, and then learn 
from him to spread some of that love around them among 
their fellow-men. Some love man first and God after- 
wards; others love God first and man afterwards. The 
first are the Karma Yogis; the second the Bhakti Yogis. 


God Himself is depicted in the Gita as the greatest 
Karma Yogi, the pattern for all who would follow that 
_ path. He says, “There is nothing in the three worlds that 
should be done by Me, nor anything unattained that might 
be attained; yet I mingle in action. For if I mingled 
not ever in action, unwearied, men all around would fol- 
Tow My path. These worlds would fall into ruin if I did 
not perform action. I should be the author of confusion 
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and should destroy these creatures.” No reason can be 
given why He should thus work, except that He loves the 
world. 

But let no man be discouraged because he himself is 
small. Let not his vision of great things and devotion 
to great beings cause him to sink down disconsolate, 
thinking, “There is nothing that I can do that is worth 
the doing.” Let him remember that spiritual things are 
not measured by quantity, but their greatness consists in 
the purity of their motive. It is one of the greatest glories 
of God’s universe that the common and inconspicuous life 
of ordinary men contains a thousand daily opportunities 
of spiritual splendour. Says Shri Krishna, “Man reacheth 
perfection by each being intent on his own karma. Better 
is one’s own dharma, though inglorious, than the well- 
placed dharma of another. He who doeth the karma laid | 
down by his own nature incurreth not sin. By worship- 
ping Him in his own karma—Him from whom all beings 
came, by whom all this world is pervaded—a man winneth 
perfection.” 

The words dharma and karma here require explana- 
tion. Dharma means where you stand. Each man is 
somewhere on the ladder of evolution; he stands in a 
definite position; he holds definite powers of character. 
Tt is better that he should recognize his position and be 
content with it, than that he should try to stand in the 
position of another, or waste his powers in merely envious 
admiration. But to use his powers in the kind of work 
that he can do, upon and with the material that his past 
karma has provided for him in the present, is not only 
the height of practical wisdom—it is worship of God as 
well. All life lived in this way is worship; ploughing 
and reaping, selling and buying—whatever it may be. 
Conventional forms of kneeling and prostration are not 
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the sole or even the necessary constituents of worship, but 
every act of the karma yogi and of the bhakta is that. 


The Lord does not ask from His devotees great gifts. 
Says Shri Krishna, “He who offereth to Me with devotion 
a leaf, a flower, a fruit, water—that I accept from the 
striving self, offered as it is with devotion. Whatsoever 
thou doest, whatsoever thou eatest, whatsoever thou 
offerest, whatsoever effort thou makest, do that as an of- 
fering to Me. Thus shalt thou be liberated from the 
bonds of karma. Harmonised by the yoga of renuncia- 
tion, thou shalt come unto Me when set free. The same 
am I to all beings; there is none disliked by Me, nor any 
favourite. They who worship Me with devotion are in 
Me, and I also am in them. Even if the most sinful 
worship Me with undivided heart; he, too, must be ac- 
counted righteous, for he hath rightly resolved; speedily 
he becometh dutiful, and goeth to eternal peace. Know 
thou for certain that My devotee perisheth never.” 


UNION WITH GOD. 

As there is community of work between God and man, 
so is there community of interest, and, indeed, community 
of feeling. “All this is threaded on Me,” says the Lord, 
“as rows of pearls on a string.” And the reward of the 
path of yoga is the full realization of this unity: “At the 
close of many births the man full of wisdom cometh unto 
Me. ‘Vasudeva is all,’ saith He, the Mahatma, very, diffi- 
cult to find. By devotion he knoweth Me in essence, who 
and what I am. Having thus known Me truly, he forth- 
with entereth into the Supreme. Though ever performing 
actions, taking refuge in Me, by My grace he obtaineth 
the eternal, indestructible abode. But by devotion to Me 
alone I may thus be perceived and known, and seen in 
essence, and entered. He who doeth work for Me, whose 
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supreme good I am, My devotee, freed from attachment, 
without dislike of any being, he cometh unto Me.” 


The love of man for God is more than reciprocated; 
“He who beareth no ill will to any being, who is friendly 
and compassionate, without personal claims or egoism, 
balanced in pleasure and pain, and forgiving, ever con- 
tent, harmonious, with the lower self controlled, resolute, 
and with mind and reason dedicated to Me, he, My devotee, 
is dear to Me. He from whom the world doth not shrink 
away, who doth not shrink away from the world, freed 
from anxieties of pride, anger and fear, he is dear to Me. 
Those devotees who partake of this ambrosial dharma, 
whose wealth is faith, whose supreme object I am—they 
are surpassingly dear to Me.” 

Though thus filled with love and work, Krishna’s 
yoga does not neglect the intelligence. It is Krishna who, 
speaking of the sacrifices that men may make in the ser- 
vice of God for the benefit of man, places at the head of 
all the use of wisdom. Service is not mere giving. It 
is giving wisely, and, since wisdom is the treasure that 
men gather within themselves as a result of many incar- 
nations of work, the offering of wisdom is greatest of all. 
Of this Shri Krishna says, “Better than the sacrifice of any 
material objects is the sacrifice of wisdom. All actions 
in their entirety culminate in wisdom. Learn thou this 
by reverence, enquiry and service, and the wise, who see 
the truth, will instruct thee in wisdom. By this thou wilt 
see all beings without exception in the Self, and thus in 
Me. Even if thou wert the most sinful of all sinners, yet 
shouldst thou cross over all sin by the raft of wisdom. 
As the burning fire reduces fuel to ashes, so doth the fire 
of wisdom reduce all karmas to ashes. Verily there is 
no purifier in this world like wisdom; he that is per- 
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fected in yoga finds it in the self in due season. Having 
obtained wisdom he goeth swiftly to the supreme peace.” 


THE PRELIMINARY PATH 

This passage introduces us to a portion of the definite 
path of training—the equivalent of Patanjali’s prelim- 
inary yoga. It was not sufficient for Arjuna to have great 
love. If he would tread the path, he must express it in 
work in the form of service, and must also gain some 
understanding. The unbalanced character is unfit for the 
higher path, no matter how great the progress it may 
have made along one line. Three practices are pre- 
scribed; reverence, enquiry and service—in the original, 
pranipata, pariprashna and seva. The first means bow- 
ing, respect for God in all beings and events, the same 
thing as Patanjali’s ishwara-pranidhana. The second is 
study of what concerns the path, something not very dif- 
ferent from swadhaya. The third is another form of 
practical effort, the equivalent on this path of Patanjali’s 
tapas. The requirements are the same in each school, but 
the order and emphasis varies. 


STAGES OF EVOLUTION 

We may place all mankind on the great road of evo- 
lution on seven great steps or stages according to Shri 
Krishnia’s teaching. In the first three stages the man’s 
life is energised from the personality; in the last three 
from the higher self; in the middle stage there is a con- 
flict between the two, while the man is working at the 
three practices of the preliminary path. 

Modern science recognizes three properties in nature, 
or three essential constituents in the objects of the ex- 
ternal world. One of these is materiality, another natural 
energy, and the third law and order. There is no object 
to be found anywhere, be it large or small, which does 
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not show something of all these three. These three were 
also known to the ancient Hindus under the names tamas, 
rajas and sattwa, and they held that things differed from 
one another according to the varied proportions of these 
three ultimate ingredients. Thus an object in which 
materiality predominated would be described as tamasic, 
and one in which energy was most prominent would be 
spoken of as rajasic. 

The same adjectives are applied very fully in the 
Gita to the personalities of men. In the early stages of 
human development you have the very material man, 
who is sluggish, and scarcely cares to move unless he is 
stirred by a strong impulse from the outside. Many of the 
primitive savages belong to this type. Next comes the 
man in whom rajas has developed, who has now an astral 
body eager for excitement and full of energy. Perhaps 
the bulk of people in the world are in this stage. It sends 
them forth into great activity with every kind of greed, 
from the lowest lust of the body to the highest forms of 
ambition for wealth and fame and power. Men of this 
kind cannot restrain themselves—to want is to act. But 
the time comes in the course of evolution when these 
people recognize that there is such a thing as natural law, 
when they realize, for example, that it does not pay to eat 
and drink just what they like and as much as they like, 
but that there are certain regulations of kind and quantity 
and time that pertain to eating and drinking, and that 
violation of those regulations leads to pain. In time that 
pain draws attention to what is wrong, and the man be- 
gins to use his intelligence, first to try to avoid the pain 
and thwart the law, but later on to understand the law, and 
obey. And then in that obedience he learns that life is 
far richer than ever he thought it to be before, that there 

is in it a sweet strong rhythm unknown to the man of 
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passion, and that alliance with the law can strengthen 
and enlarge human life beyond all the hopes of the im- 
passioned imagination. 


THE TWO KINDS OF LAW 

All the good, thoughtful people of the world are in 
this third stage, obedient and orderly, and they deserve 
the name of sattvic people. This is the point where the 
man who wishes to do so may begin to think of stepping 
off the broad road, to climb straight up the side of the 
mountain. Shri Krishna tells Arjuna what to do at this 
moment. “Be thou above the three attributes of nature, 
O Arjuna,” he says, “beyond the pairs of opposites, ever 
steadfast in saitva, careless of possessions, full of the 
higher self.” |The three qualities of nature are tamas, 
rajas and sattva. The Teacher tells his pupil to rise 
above these three, and yet he says, “you must establish 
yourself in sativa.” But sattwa is obviously one of the 
three. What, then, does this mean? There are two kinds 
of satiwa, and even of rajas and of famas. Satiwa is the 
law and order in things. It is also the law and order in 
the spiritual life of man; in that long series of incarna- 
tions that every man takes there is a definite purpose and 
method. Some things will lead forward, and some will 
detain the pilgrim. The man who is going to climb the 
mountain must establish himself in obedience to those 
spiritual laws. i 

Those laws work out in a multitude of ways in life, 
but there are three main principles behind them all— 
principles of the evolution of consciousness. They ex- 
press themselves in the powers of will, love and thought, 
creative in the world, and self-creative in the man. There 
are only three things that the man on the path must not 
do. He must never cease to use his will in work. In 
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that work he must never break the law of love. And in 
that work of love he must never act without using his 
intelligence. These are principles—greater than all rules 
and regulations because they are the living law of the 
higher self; and not much consideration is required to 
see that he who follows this law must necessarily show 
in his practical life all the virtues that are admired by 
good men of every religion. The man who is established 
in this sattwa may be described as in the fifth stage, for 
the fourth was that period in which the aspirant was 
raising himself from the sattwa of nature to the sattwa 
of the higher self by the three practices of reverence, 
enquiry and service. 


THE HIGHER STAGES 


Though the man in this fifth stage is definitely on 
the path, he has not yet acquired any great momentum. 
That will come when he reaches the next stage. Then the 
rajas, as it may be called, of the higher self, will come 
into operation—that fierce, burning love that will brook 
no obstacle, but must express itself in vigorous karma or 
bhakti yoga. There are many men in the third stage 
who are good men, working steadily for the benefit of 
their fellows in accordance with the customs and conven- 
tions of the form of society in which they find themselves; 
but the man in the sixth stage is not guided from without. 
He brings his great energy out from within, and therefore 
his love has real creative power, and he is able to stand 
alone in the support of what he thinks to be reforms or 
in the succour of those who need his help. All the same, 
this energy from within may often travel into fantastic 
ways—until the man is more mature in experience of the 
spiritual life. That is why it has been said that the 
Initiate is no guide or model for others; only of one thing 
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we can be sure, that in the times when he does not fall 
back from the high water mark of his achievement, he at 
least means well and is unselfish, and can be counted upon 
to sacrifice himself first of all if he is engaged in a losing 
cause. 

Such a man is capable of considerable agitation and 
excitement, because of the rush of energy, not because 
outside things can agitate him; but in the next stage, the 
seventh, the yogi has reached a state of serenity. He is 
now called yogarudha, he who has risen to yoga. Before 
that the aspirant was only arurukshw and yunjana, eager 
to rise, and young at the work. The tamas of the higher 
self is the spiritual will, that knows itself and can never 
be shaken, the quietest and the strongest thing in the 
world. He who has reached that place is seated as on 
a rock, because he knows in himself that the divine pur- 
pose is never thwarted by anything at all, but is being 
fulfilled even in those things that annoy the yunjana. 

These last two stages may also be described in other 
terms. The man in the sixth stage, looking at others, sees 
looking at him through their eyes a consciousness that is 
his own. As other men say, “My house; my money,” so 
this man says, “My other self.” He sees, as Shri Krishna 
puts it, the same self equally dwelling in all beings. But 
the man in the seventh stage sees more than that—to him 
all are dwelling in the One Self. 

There is one term which Shri Krishna applies to all 
men who are anywhere on the path. Je calls them 
sannyasis. And in the last discourse of the Gita there is 
a long explanation of the meaning of the term. It is 
-compared with another title—that of the tyagi. Tyaga 
means abandoning, giving up, leaving behind, and the 
tyagi is therefore the man who has renounced the world, 
given up all possessions, and taken to the uncertain life 
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of a religious mendicant, except perhaps that the term 
mendicant is not quite appropriate, since this man will 
not positively beg. Now, sannyasa is the same thing in 
spirit. As the two sattwas are one lower and the other 
higher, so are tyaga and sannyasa related to each other. 
The sannyasi does not necessarily give up the material 
things, but he gives up personal attachment to them. 
The things that he must do are described by Shri Krishna 
as follows:—“Acts of yajna, dana and tapas should not 
be given up, but should be performed. But even these 
actions should be done without personal attachment or 
desire for fruit.” The three kinds of action which alone 
the sannyasi is permitted to do, and which in fact he must 
do, are sacrifice, gift and effort. It is always unsatisfac- 
tory to try to translate these technical Sanskrit words 
into one-word equivalents in English. Sacrifice does not 
mean the mere surrender of things, but it is the relin- 
quishment of the lower for the sake of the higher. Men 
are constantly meeting with conditions in which they must — 
make a choice, and the yogi always chooses the higher, 
regardless of his personal feelings.. Sacrifice is also the 
law by which living beings are related into one great 
brotherhood. The sannyasi gives freely, leaving it to the 
law to repay. He also consents to receive only freely, 
and should any one offer food or anything else for his 
use, he declines it if the gift is not sincere and free from 
any suggestion of obligation on his part. His life is one 
of giving—all his powers are completely at the service 
of mankind. And he must strive also with tapas to in- 
crease those powers. There is plenty to do for the man 
whose life is only sacrifice, gift and effort, whether he be 
a wandering monk in India or a railroad magnate in the 


United States. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE YOGA OF THOUGHT AND UNDERSTANDING 
OF SHRI SHANKARA 


THE WAY OF THOUGHT 


We come this evening to the third school of Hindu 
Raja Yoga, in which the faculty that predominates is 
thought. The goal of the path of this yoga is realization 
of the truth about man. The great teacher of this school 
was Shri Shankaracharya, who lived some five hundred 
years before Christ, who is regarded by all his followers 
as a special avatara or descent to earth of the supreme 
deity Shiva. The prefix Shri is a title of the utmost re- 
spect, even of veneration; the suffix acharya means a 
spiritual teacher, and the name Shankara, which is an- 
other name of Shiva, means ‘the producer of happiness.’ 
His yoga is sometimes called the Jnana Yoga, which is 
what in the West would be called the path of philosophy. 
The Hindus, however, regard that as a definite means to 
' human progress and perfection, not simply as a kind of 
intellectual hobby. The pessimism that characterises the 
western world makes people think that there is no solu- 
tion to the problems of human poverty, sorrow and strife, 
but the practical Hindu of Krishna’s school asserts that 
the practice of love in feeling and work leads to the solu- 
tion. Similarly, western pessimism in science and philo- 
sophy suggests that we can never realize the truth, but 
the practical Hindus of Shankara’s school assert that the 
way is open, and the road has been marked out definitely 
and clearly. 

It is well known that we do not see things as they 
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really are, because of our limited point of view, and yet 
there is in us the craving for greater understanding, because 
the human soul is one with the divine or universal soul. 
Each one of us reflects that, as the disc of the sun may be 
reflected in many little pools of water. We have thus a 
dual nature, and though the lower may be satisfied, still 
the higher makes its claim in a ceaseless desire to under- 
stand. If human power and love were to grow so great 
as to make our life on earth a perfect paradise of peace 
and plenty for all, still men would say, “Now, we want 
to know why all this is so.” There are the needs of the 
- personality—food, clothing and shelter, amusement and 
education, exercise and rest—but beyond these there are 
spiritual needs, and among them is this real hunger for 
understanding. It is a spiritual appetite, and its satis- 
faction results in spiritual growth. 

Some ancient peoples thought that the sun travelled 
every day in a great arc over the earth, because they saw 
that it did so. Then they reasoned that during the night 
it must travel back to its starting point in the east through 
a long tunnel in the bowels of the earth. Now we know 
that the earth is a ball, and that it is the daily rotation . 
of this ball that is the chief cause of the apparent motion 
of the sun. It is really the same with every little thing. 
Thus a tree to worms is a kind of food; to birds and 
monkeys it is a kind of house; to the foot passengers on 
an Indian roadside it is a kind of umbrella; while to a 
poet or an artist it may suggest a variety of things. It 
is no easy matter to say, then, what a tree really is. As 
we picture it in imagination, only a side view is seen, and 
we are apt to forget what it looks like from above, and 
overlook altogether the part which is beneath the ground. 
This is true also about ourselves, and the aim of Jnana 
Yoga is to see man as he truly is. Here is a body, with 
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organs of sense and organs of action, and a conscious 
being in the body. What is that, and what am 1?—These 
are the questions to which our meditation is directed by 
Shri Shankaracharya. 


THE UNITY OF ALL 

The first postulate of this school may be expressed 
in. a saying from one of the Upanishads: .“Sarvam 
khalwidam Brahma,” which means “Everything verily is 
God,” or in a sentence from the Rig Veda, “Ekam sat 
vipra bahudha vadanti,” that is, “There is only one Being, 
though the poets name It variously.” Unless all things 
were at last one united whole, thinking and understanding 
would be impossible. To realize that one thing, and look 
at everything in the light of it, is to achieve enlighten- 
ment and attain liberation. At one time people thought 
that the world was made up of a lot of things put together 
—rocks and water, grass and trees, ants and men; but 
now it is being realized that all things are parts of one 
whole, just as a cat is made up of eyes, nose, mouth, 
claws and tail, and many other parts material and psychi- 
cal, and yet eyes are only eyes and the tail is only a tail 
because the cat is a cat. Matter in the form of a tail is 
not a tail; that would be no tail were it lying by itself 
on the ground. The part derives from the whole. 


HUMAN ERROR 

Now, when a man thinks of himself he makes two 
big mistakes. First, he thinks of himself imperfectly; 
just as the worms think the tree to be merely food, and 
as the monkeys think it to be a house combined with a 
gymnasium, he imagines himself to be a male or a female, 
a doctor or lawyer or merchant or clerk or nurse or house- 
wife, or whatever it may be. Secondly, he forgets that 
he is not a separate being, but a part of something else, 
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just as the tail is part of the cat. Even external consider- 
ations could convince him, if he stopped to examine them, 
that he is part of the great body of humanity, without 
the rest of whom he simply would not be what he is in 
body, feelings or mind, in activity, possessions or know- 
ledge. To put the matter briefly, every time a person 
puts on any article of clothing he becomes part of a net- 
work of beings, comprising millions of people and other 
ereatures. Even earthworms and spiders have played 
their part in causing him to be what he is, and friends 
and so-called enemies have both been indispensable. He 
cannot cut himself off from all that life without becoming 
~ zero, physically, emotionally and mentally, but he can 
rise above his present limitations by understanding the 
great truth about the unity of all being. 


WISDOM 

In studying this great truth a man learns wisdom. 
I may state some points of that wisdom from the Bhagavad 
Gita, for it contains understanding as well as Karma and 
Bhakti Yogas.. No Yoga misses anything of importance, 
but each has one quality of character as a driving force, 
or as the leader of the forces of the soul. Well, in the 
Gita you will find it stated that all work culminates in 
wisdom, and that wisdom is to be obtained by the em- 
ployment of three means—reverent feelings, an earnest 
enquiring mind, and acts of service. Shankara’s school 
asserts the same thing. It is not merely knowledge that 
we are aiming at. Reading, study and meditation will 
not alone bring realization. There must be sadhana— 
_ religious discipline in daily life—as well. There are two 
great principles at work in the world. One is the active 
life, building up forms. The other is the great passive 
‘principle of nature, pulling them down. As man works, 
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nature destroys, yet the fruit of his work is never lost, 
because it remains in himself as a modification of his 
character. All the lost work of past civilizations still 
exists. Though the cities have perished, all the will, 
love and thought developed in the building of them exists 
in the character and consciousness of men living to-day, 
who are reincarnations of those ancient workers. 


Comprehension of this fact should enable a man to 
reach wisdom with great rapidity. Then, as the Gita 
once more says, the Yogi becomes serene. To him, as 
Emerson put it, “All things are friendly and sacred, all 
events profitable, all days holy, all men divine.” The 
simple reason for this is that all things serve the soul as 
means for its experience, clay as well as gold, enemies 
as well as friends. And he can have no jealousy or envy 
to whom another’s happiness is felt to be as good as his 
own. That another person should possess something— 
riches, name, position, opportunity, power—is no cause 
for envy or desire, for the simple reason that the happi- 
ness of others is the one thing that can give happiness 
to those who understand. Such was the kind of life ex- 
emplified by Shankara in his own person, for though he 
passed away at the age of thirty-two, he had-done in that 
short time a life’s work for his fellow-men. He travelled 
incessantly throughout India, and established four great 
monasteries for the teaching and practice of Jnana Yoga. 


WHAT MAYA IS 
One of the principal doctrines of this school is that 
of maya, which has often been translated ‘illusion,’ 
whence it has been thought that the school teaches that 
all this world does not exist, and people only imagine 
that it does so—that there is nothing there. That is not 
so. It does not deny the existence of objects, but affirms 
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Likes and dislikes rise up in them without reason at the 
mere sight of various objects, and the appearance of dif- 
ferent persons calls up pride, anger, fear, and the other 
personal emotions. They are constantly judging things 
not by their intelligence, but by their feeling and emo- 
tional habits. “This is good, that is bad,” means gener- 
ally nothing more than, “I like this; I do not like that.” 
He does not like this because it disturbs his physical or 
emotional convenience or his comfortable convictions, 
“I thought I had done with thinking about that—take it 
away, confound you,” grumbles the man comfortably 
settled in his opinions, as in a big armchair. There was 
once a workman who loved his home after a fashion, and 
used to spend his evenings there. “Give me my armchair 
before the fire of an evening,” he used to say, “a news- 
paper and a pot of beer and my pipe, and I would not 
call the queen my aunt!” But the vairagi does not love 
beer and baccy and newspaper, or bible, or any other 
thing, but the living power of love, will and thought that 
he feels pulsating within himself, and sees flashing into 
life now and then in the people around him. Vairagya 
is the absence of agitation due to things outside. A mis- 
taken idea which is sometimes associated with this word 
is that it implies absence of emotion. That is not so. 
The purified personality responds to the higher emotions, 
the love emotions that belong to the reincarnating self. 
‘Those emotions come from that aspect of the indwelling 
consciousness called buddhi by theosophists, that faculty, 
only a germ in most people as yet, which feels the other 
life to be as one’s own—not exactly myself, but my other | 
self. This is the root of all the love emotions—admira- 
tion, kindness, friendship, devotion and others—which 
must not be confused with any sort of passion or personal 
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it is said, is ignorance, or better unwisdom, because we 
are always looking at things with the eyes of/ the flesh, 
while we ought to look at them with the eyes of the spirit, 
that is, from the standpoint of the imperishable conscious- 
ness. 
MEDITATION ON THE SELF 

The meditations of Shankara are practical, because 
they are not merely thoughts about things, considered as 
objects, dwelt upon in the third grammatical person. 
First, the student must say to himself, “I am not i#”—‘it’ 
being the personality, physical and psychical, composed 
of body, personal emotions and lower mind—not simply‘ 
the set of vehicles as they stand, but their sets of habits 
of action, emotion and thought, the entire personality. 
He must put that outside himself. Secondly, he must say, 
“fT am not you,” referring now to that in himself which 
he would call you in another person—the consciousness. 
The personality is something that you use—not something 
that you are. So also the consciousness is something 
that you use, not something that you are. Thirdly, he 
must say, “I am I. I can take up and put down conscious- 
ness. I can enlarge or reduce consciousness.” But in the 
second stage he must take care to think of his own con- 
sciousness always as you, never as it, otherwise he will 
remain in the you, and not reach the J. All happiness 
in life is beyond consciousness and is experienced when 
consciousness is forgotten. All the delight that comes 
from response to God’s beauty, love and truth in the. 
world, and from His powers of will, love and thought in 
consciousness, lie in the Self beyond, when the world and 
consciousness are forgotten, and time and space have been 
swallowed up in something greater which encloses them. 
Beyond consciousness, in a state better than consciousness, 
I am, and all clinging to consciousness, like clinging to 
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body, bars the realization of that truth. That J is ananda, 
happiness, the one reality. To the Buddhist it is nirvana. 
The atma denied by the Buddha as an ultimate reality, 
stated by him to be not that which is eternal, was but the 
will, an aspect of consciousness. 
THE PRELIMINARY STEPS 

For the realization of all this what is called sadhana, 
or practice, is supremely important. In this school, as 
in the others, the work is divided into a preliminary and 
an advanced course, and once more the preliminary 
course is a kind of general education, requiring a certain 
training and direction of thought, love and will—all three. 
It is interesting to make a comparison of the three schools 
in this respect. It will be seen from the following table 
that the same three things are taught in each, but that in 
Patanjali the will is the chief means, in Krishna it is love, — 
and in Shankara it is thought. 


PRELIMINARY YOGA 
PATANJALI 

. Tapas (Will) 

Swadhyaya (Thought) 

Ishwara-pranidhana (Love) 

KRISHNA 

. Pranipata (Love) 

Pariprashna (Thought) 

. Seva (Will) 
SHANKARA 

. Viveka (Thought) 

Vairagya (Love) 

Shatsampatti (Will) 


THE USE OF THOUGHT 
The three means in this general training relate to the 
awakening in the personality of a complete response to the 
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three powers of consciousness—thought, love and will. 
The first requirement is viveka, discrimination, discern- 
ment, insight. Jt comes from the practice of meditation 
upon the personality, so that life in it may henceforth be 
the positive life of the indwelling consciousness, and not 
simply a succession of conscious states called into expres- 
sion by personal stimuli. This meditation is threefold. 
First, one must dwell upon the body and realize that it 
is only an instrument for the conscious self to play upon 
—it is not the self which proceeds through many incar- 
nations. Then, one must dwell on the habits of feeling 
and emotion which have been accumulated during the 
present lifetime (or strictly, bodytime) and realize these 
also to be part of the instrument—“I am surely not my 
feelings and emotions towards things and people.” 
Thirdly, one must meditate upon the fact that the lower 
mind, the collection of information, ideas and opinions 
that one has acquired up to this period, is also not the 
self, but merely an internal library more or less imper- 
fectly indexed, in which the books have a tendency to 
open at certain places because they have been opened 
there many times before. 

This meditation must then be applied to other people, 
so that one comes to think of them as the consciousness 
beyond the personality, and in dealing with them to assist 
and further the higher purposes of the reincarnating self 
within them rather than the desires rising from the per- 
sonality. Being a material thing, even up to the mental 
plane, that personality has its own quality of inertia, 
and dislikes the discomforts involved in new thinking 
and willing and feeling, until it is well trained and learns 
to rejoice in the sharing of a life higher than its own. 
But we must help to bring the day of triumph nearer for 
all whom we contact, as Shri Shankara did. 
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The meditation must be extended still further to all 
the business of life, to the family, the shop, the field, the 
office, society. All these things must be considered as of 
importance not as they minister to the laziness, selfishness 
or thoughtlessness of the personality, but as they bear 
on the advancement in power of will, love and thought of 
the evolving consciousness in all concerned. 

Fifteen to thirty minutes of this kind of meditation 
is necessary each day to establish an entirely new outlook 
in the personality. It is what Madam Blavatsky called 
the daily life ledger. Emerson speaks of something of 
the same kind in his essay on Inspiration as the way to 
an altogether richer life than any of us can possibly reach 
without it. It can often be practised to some extent under 
unfavourable conditions, as for example in the railway 
train, if one makes up one’s mind to take the various 
disturbances of it with a sweet temper, and lend oneself 
to the rhythm of its noise. 

THE USE OF EMOTIONS 

The second requirement is vairagya, an emotional- 
condition in which one does not respond at once to im- 
pressions coming from the outer world, until one has sub- 
mitted the matter to the discriminative power rising from 
viveka. If you strike an ordinary man, he will get hot 
and strike back, or run away, or do something else spon- 
taneous and scarcely rational; but a man having vairagya 
would use his intelligence before responding. The literal. 
meaning of the word is ‘loss of colour,’ and in this con- 
nection it means absence of passion. Raga is colouring, — 
especially redness. People everywhere take their emo- 
tional colouring from their environment, according to 
known psychological laws; like pieces of glass placed on 
blue or red or green paper, they change their colour. 
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Likes and dislikes rise up in them without reason at the 
mere sight of various objects, and the appearance of dif- 
ferent persons calls up pride, anger, fear, and the other 
personal emotions. They are constantly judging things 
not by their intelligence, but by their feeling and emo- 
tional habits. “This is good, that is bad,” means gener- 
ally nothing more than, “I like this; I do not like that.” 
He does not like this because it disturbs his physical or 
emotional convenience or his comfortable convictions, 
“I thought I had done with thinking about that—take it 
away, confound you,” grumbles the man comfortably 
settled in his opinions, as in a big armchair. There was 
once a workman who loved his home after a fashion, and 
used to spend his evenings there. “Give me my armchair 
before the fire of an evening,” he used to say, “a news- 
paper and a pot of beer and’my pipe, and I would not 
call the queen my aunt!” But the vairagi does not love 
beer and baccy and newspaper, or bible, or any other 
thing, but the living power of love, will and thought that 
he feels pulsating within himself, and sees flashing into 
life now and then in the people around him. Vairagya — 
is the absence of agitation due to things outside. A mis- | 
taken idea which is sometimes associated with this word 
is that it implies absence of emotion. That is not so. 
The purified personality responds to the higher emotions, 
the love emotions that belong to the reincarnating self. 
‘Those emotions come from that aspect of the indwelling 
consciousness called buddhi by theosophists, that faculty, 
only a germ in most people as yet, which feels the other 
life to be as one’s own—not exactly myself, but my other — 
self. This is the root of all the love emotions—admira- 
tion, kindness, friendship, devotion and others—which 
must not be confused with any sort of passion or personal 
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desire. If a man has vairagya and he is still emotional, 
his emotion must be some form of love. 

Vairagya may be developed by a form of meditation 
in which the aspirant should picture and turn over in 
mind the various things that have been causing agitation, 
or the disturbing emotions of pride, anger and fear. 
Having made a picture of the cat spilling the ink on the 
best tablecloth, or of your bete noir putting in a bad 
word for you with your employer or superior behind your 
back, you calmly in the midst of it all change the emo- 
tion that rises, and picture yourself as acting without agi- 
tation. This is best done by a transmutation of emotion, 
as I have explained, with a table of emotions, in Character- 
Building. This is a question of feeling, not of action. 
You may certainly kick the man if you decide that this 
is best, as long as your emotion is calm and of the right 
kind. Do not here substitute the deadly coldness that 
people of one of the great rays sometimes feel instead of 
anger, and imagine that to be the calm state; but medi- 
tate upon the scene and decide what the right emotion 
would be if you understood what the whole matter meant 
to the reincarnating self, and if you also understood what 
effect your own action would have in turn upon the 
spiritual progress of the man whom you want to kick. 

The calmness obtained in this way will soon make 
all the other meditation far more effective than before, 
because meditation best opens the door to the inner world 
and all its inspiration when the body is quiet, the emo- 
tions are calm, and the attention is turned without any 
muscular or nervous strain or physical sensation whatever 
_to the subject of thought. Incidentally it should be said 
that meditation with physical sensation or strain may 
prove injurious to health, but meditation rightly done in 
this way can never do the least harm. 
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THE USE OF WILL 

The third requirement is called shatsampatii, which 
may be translated ‘the six forms of success.’ The will 
is now used to make all conditions favourable for the 
further development of viveka. To understand the func- 
tion of the will, it is necessary to realize that it is the 
faculty with which we change ourselves. Thought is 
kriyashakti, the power that acts upon matter. That is why 
the higher mental body is called the karana sharira, or 
causal body. But it is will with which we change our 
thoughts and other inward conditions, as when Shiva, the 
One, willed in the beginning, “I will become many.” 
Now, this power is used to bring the whole life of the 
man within the purpose of Jnana Yoga. This work is 
the equivalent of the tapas of Patanjali and the seva of 
Krishna. The six forms of success are: (1) shama, con- 
trol of mind, resulting in calmness; (2) dama, control 
of body; (3) uparati, which means cessation from eager- 
ness to have certain persons and things around one, and 
therefore a willing acceptance of what the world offers— 
contentment with regard to things and tolerance with re- 
gard to persons; a glad acceptance of the material avail- 
able for life’s work. The fourth is titiksha, patience, the 
cheerful endurance of trying conditions and the sequence 
of karma. The fifth is shraddha, fidelity and sincerity, 
and therefore confidence in oneself and others. The sixth 
is samadhana, steadiness, with all the forces gathered to- 
gether and turned to the definite purpose in hand. 

Every one of these qualities shows the will at work 
producing that calm strength which is its own special 
characteristic. This is necessary for yoga, and anything 
in the nature of fuss, or push, or excitement is against it. 
In no case does this calmness mean the reduction of ac- 
tivity or work, but always the work is done with greater 
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strength but less noise. Success is marked by quietness, 
the best indication of power. Thus the mind and body 
will be active but calm; and there will be contentment, 
patience, sincerity and steadiness. 


The three branches of training already mentioned 
make the entire personality exceedingly sensitive to the 
higher self, so that a great longing arises for a fuller mea- 
sure of realization. This is called mumukshatwa, eager- 
ness for liberty, which, when it has grown strong, fits the 
man for the treading of the advanced path. 

There was a very close occult relation between Shri 
Shankaracharya and Gautama the Buddha, though the 
Buddha was doing second ray work and Shankara third 
ray work in the establishment of their respective yogas. 
The work of Buddha, Christ, and Krishna was all on the 
second ray, but the Buddha leaned towards the third, the 
Christ towards the sixth, and Krishna the King towards 
the first. We therefore find in the Buddha’s system of 
yoga a set of preliminary steps very similar to that of 
Shankara: first ‘the opening of the doors of the mind,’ 
second ‘preparation for action,’ and third a set of six 
kinds of good conduct, namely, quietude, subjugation, 
cessation, endurance, intenseness and faith. 


THE HIGHER STEPS 

We come now to the path proper, which is entered by 

the man who has made so much progress that the higher 

self is definitely awake and master of the personality 

whenever it chooses. The first stage on this path is called 

that of the parivrajaka, which means ‘one who wanders 

about.’ This does not imply that the man is necessarily 

a religious mendicant or a traveller from one place to 
another, but that he is no longer anchored to any external 


_ thing—he can do what the higher self wills without being 
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impeded by personal attachments. He has seen too much 
of the spiritual things, knows too much of the value of 
truth, love, beauty, independence, understanding, devotion 
and harmony, ever to be able to settle down and place 
material or personal comfort before the search for these 
things, or service of the ideals they bring into human life. 
“Kill out desire of comfort,” advises Light on the Path. 
It does not, however, say, “Make yourself uncomfortable,” 
for that would be mere folly, a substitution of means for 
ends, a form of superstition. The parivrajaka cannot 
really own anything. He may be in legal possession, as 
when the head of a monastery holds the revenue-bearing 
lands and the buildings which belong to it, but he does 
not regard those as his own, nor use them as such. And 
any man on this path who may be a great merchant or 
landowner or otherwise rich, regards himself simply as 
a steward, whose business it is to administer the property 
with justice and for the benefit of those whom it may con- 
cern and whom he is trying to help. 

Speaking of help, it is necessary to mention a com- 
mon error which unbalances a great many candidates for 
the path. Helping others is often taken only to imply 
that we should engage ourselves with those who are in 
need, who are weak or poor or ignorant, and bestow our 
assistance upon them. But this is a dangerous pastime, 
as it tends to a habit of superiority, and often ends in 
the production of a missionary spirit which is fatal to 
occult progress. Right association with those who are 
approximately one’s equals is, on the whole, the best 
means for rendering the greatest help to others and one- 
self. Life does not flow harmoniously across big gaps. 
The beginner does not become an expert tennis player by 
playing against great experts, but with those just a little — 
better than himself, and it is not the business of the 
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greatest expert to teach the mere beginner, just as it is 
not the business of the chief professor of a college to 
teach the infant class. A good, sensible, brotherly life, 
in which one does not embarrass others by making con- 
spicuous sacrifices on their behalf, is always the best. 

As the parivrajaka does not own any of the world’s 
goods, so he does not collect knowledge for his own separ- 
ate enjoyment or satisfaction, and his thoughts are not 
permitted to wander or dwell with idle pleasure upon 
himself. He must make a bundle of all that belongs to 
the personality, and pin it up to the higher self. Let him 
have the clearest possible vision of himself as the re- 
incarnating ego or higher self. There is no harm in 
thinking about self, or in using the word ‘I’ to any ex- 
tent, always provided that it is the right I. 

In this stage, which is usually a comparatively long ~ 
one, and two short stages that follow it, the aspirant con- 
tinues his search for the real self. He must set his mind 
upon getting rid of the remains of five obstacles to per- 
fect success, namely, the illusion of the personal self, 
uncertainty about spiritual truths, superstition or the sub- 
stitution of means for ends, and unreasoning likes and 
dislikes. One must live an external life, and may make use 
of external things such as mantras or forms of breathing, 
but he must not feel or think them to be necessary. Ways 
are necessary, but the will will use one or another. In 
the course of this work the aspirant becomes what is called 
a kutichaka, a hut-builder in the higher worlds, where he 
is now establishing himself, and then a hamsa, a swan, a 
term which has at least two allusions—since it is fabled 
that the swan can extract milk from the water with which 

_ it is mingled, so this man can extract wisdom at all times ; 
from the experiences of life, and he is also now a winged 
creature, able to soar in the higher worlds. 
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In those stages the man is particularly developing 
what in theosophical circles is called the buddhic con- 
sciousness. When he comes to the next great stage he 
enters the aimic, or nirvanic or spiritual plane, and be- 
comes a paramahamsa. It is not easy to understand or 
describe the work that this man has to do, nor specially 
profitable in this place, but this at least may be said in 
general, that while on the first part of the great path the 
man was ever becoming more fully conscious that the 
same life is equally dwelling in all beings, now he is 
fulfilling a further realization and is seeing that all beings 
are in one life or one self. Entry upon this stage, which 
is the same as that of the arhat among the Buddhists, 
marks the half-way point between the parivrajaka, who 
has just entered on the path, and the Adept, who has fin- 
ished the course, who is called the jivanmukta, the liber- 
ated life, in this school. 

The high metaphysical studies, which are more than 
studies because they are life itself, which are carried on 
in these high stages I have already indicated in touching 
upon some of the main doctrines of Shri Shankaracharya’s 
vedantic teaching. This is one path of liberation, and 
it is understood that he who completes it enters into the 
fruit of all the other paths as well. While intent upon 
realizing the truth, the Adept has also perfected his will 
and his love. 


CHAPTER V 


PRACTICAL CONCENTRATION AND MEDITATION 
SELF-TRAINING 


It is quite practicable for any person who is intelli- 
gent, determined, and careful to travel far along the path 
of yoga, even in the midst of modern western civilization. 
He should try to have his object very clearly in mental 
view, and have the intention to carry on through several 
incarnations till he has finished the path. That should 
become his prevailing object in life, so that he will be 
sub-consciously seeking every opening that may become 
available, and making every sort of work that he has to 
do a means of self-training. All this, however, should be 
done quietly, gently, genially—without strain or hurry— 
with the conviction that the means having been taken 
which infallibly lead to the goal with the utmost dispatch, 
their working can be left to itself and the question of 
time completely ignored. Remember that if you are ab- 
solutely certain of reaching your goal, that is almost as 
good as if you were already there. 


While still on the way to the goal there are three 
continuous and ever-increasing rewards—(1) greater effi- 
ciency, (2) richer consciousnesss, and (3) swifter evolu- 
tion. There is nothing else approaching the practice of 
_ concentration for making one’s physical, emotional and 
mental life more efficient. The quality that it gives to 
the mind soon reflects itself in the condition of the body, 
and in its activity and daily work. At the same time, 
everything that is seen soon begins to have clearer colour 
and more definite form; what was cloudy becomes clear, 
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what was complex and confusing comes easily within. the 
mental grasp; the emotions become toned up, so_ that 
human relationships are likewise more vivid; and thought 
flows with a strong current, leaping with delight over the 
rocky problems that strew its path. 

Consciousness is not the same in all persons, and to 
enrich it thus is to enter a new and larger life. Evolu- 
tion is always going on. Every experience modifies the 
inward man, and as the world is our teacher there is al- 
ways some slight movement in the upward direction. But 
the man who takes definite scientific steps in self-training — 
is going to evolve more in a few months than he would 
probably otherwise do in the whole of his life. If we 
were to say that a man undergoes in his human pilgrim- 
age about 777 incarnations, he would be about half-way 
through in 750 incarnations; the remaining half of the 
work would be done in the 27 incarnations in which he 
was trying to make progress. Even that effort might be 
very indefinite during the greater part of these 27 incar- 
nations; it is the last few that count most of all. 


CONCENTRATION 


Concentration is the narrowing of the field of atten- 
tion in a manner and for a time determined by the will. 
Our consciousness may at any given time be diffused over 
a large area in which everything is indefinite, or it may 
be focused on some chosen object. In the latter case we 
obtain the clearest mental vision and the most vivid con- 
sciousness of which we are capable. The practice of con- 
centration is intended to produce this condition, and may 
be carried out with the aid of the following hints: 

1. Go into a room by yourself, sit down, close your 
eyes, and observe what happens when you think about an 
elephant. You will soon see that two mental processes 
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are going on. The first is that the idea of the elephant 
seems to be a kind of box containing many other ideas, 
and as you concentrate upon it these ideas come forth 
and stand around it. You may see there special pictures 
of particular parts of the elephant, such as its large ear 
or its peculiar trunk; you may think of its intelligence 
and philosophical temperament, or of elephants that you 
have seen. These ideas arise not by accident, but accord- 
ing to definite laws, for there are roads which the human 
mind has made through the jungle of the thought world, 
just as men have made roads in the outer world, So 
when you think of an elephant, you may also think of a 
hippopotamus or a rhinoceros, or ivory, or the zoological 
gardens or India—you are not likely to think of a hum- 
ming-bird or a silk hat. In the mental world there are 
laws analogous to those of gravitation, magnetism, cohe- 
sion and the like in the physical world. 

I have explained the roads of thought fully in my 
book Memory Training, but will here summarize them 
in four groups. The first law of ideal attraction is that 
thoughts of similar things cling closely together and sug- 
gest one another.. We may call it the road of Object and 
Class, and Objects of the same Class. The second law 
connects Whole and Part; for example, thinking of the 
elephant, ideas of its tail and ears and trunk would come 
up—you are not likely to think of the sails of a ship or 
the carburettor of a motor engine. The third law ex- 
presses the relation between Object and Quality; thus one 
thinks of the elephant’s weight and sagacity, or of the 
devotion of a dog, or the artistic tendencies of a cat. The 
fourth law may be entitled Familiar Experience. Thus, 
for example, if I think of a pen I shall probably think 
also of ink, not of white-wash; or if I think of a bed I 
shall think of sleep, not of dancing. All the connec- 
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tions of what are usually called cause and effect also 
come within this law, as, for example, in the relation of 
sunrise and daylight. 

The second process is often called mind-wandering, 
though it is really very indefinite thinking. If you try to 
concentrate on the elephant for a few minutes you may 
very soon find yourself thinking about something totally 
different, havnig forgotten the elephant altogether. Still, 
your attention has not jumped. You have thought per- 
haps first of the elephant, then of the timber yards of 
Rangoon, then of the woodwork in the new house that 
you are building, then of delay in the building, and now 
you suddenly wake up to find yourself worrying over that. 
There has been a definite passage from one thought to 
another. If you can control that chain of thought, and 
compel it to follow a definite line, just as you control 
your legs and make them go along a predetermined road 
whenever you take a walk, you will be really thinking. 
This involves some effort, because it is somewhat like 
going up hill, and the drift of thought in mind-wandering 
is like that of water finding its way down hill—at each 
movement it takes the easiest or most familiar path. 

2. Select a subject and settle down to concentrate 
upon it for five minutes. Some people sit down and shut 
their eyes, and then begin to try to decide what they will 
concentrate upon, and after changing their minds several 
times, because they do not quite like the subject that they 
have thus casually chosen, they find their time already 
gone. But you should first select your subject—some 
common object, such as an orange, then sit down and 
say to yourself: “Now I am going to keep my mental eye 
on that orange for five minutes, without losing sight of it, 
and I am not interested in anything else during that time. 
There is plenty of time outside this five minutes for other 
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things.” Then close your eyes, and begin. You should 
not give yourself an indefinite time for this practice. 
Give yourself five minutes exactly. If you are hungry 
for more, give yourself another five minutes, but at least 
three hours later. It does not matter if you are unable 
to visualize the orange, as long as you can keep it in the 
mind’s eye. 

3. Do not try to hold the object before your mental 
vision. The aim of concentration is not to grasp the 
chosen object, but to stop the mind from wandering away 
from it. Look at it perfectly quietly and calmly, just as 
you would look at anything normally with your physical 
eye. There is no need to stare with great fixity at your 
watch, in order to see the time. Look with similar calm- 
ness at the orange. In the beginning imagine that the 
orange is lying on a plate on the table. When you first 
close your eyes, you will thus imagine it there, and the 
whole room will be in your thought to some extent. Let 
your mind dwell on the entire room for a moment, and 
then narrow down the field of attention to the table, the 
plate and finally the orange. You will then have no 
sense of holding up the orange. You ought also to have 
absolutely no tension in the body, or anywhere in the 
head. To crease the brow, and clench the jaws and fists, 
and tense the muscles of the neck and swell the blood- 
vessels is not mental concentration. The yogis say that 
the brow of the great thinker is smooth and calm; it is 
the very reverse of what is depicted in Rodin’s famous 
statue of ‘The Thinker.’ That shows the man who is 
trying to think, and does not know how to do it. 

4. The mind and the physical body being thus quite 
calm, you have next to consider the emotions. These are 
a prolific source of interrupted concentration. Though 
people do not usually notice it, the mind is full of little 
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disturbances, which easily arise during concentration, so 
that quite often you may find yourself troubled by what 
somebody said yesterday, or what is likely to happen 
to-morrow. It is possible, by an effort of the will, to 
cast those thoughts out whenever they appear, but that 
is not the best way to deal with them. It is better to 
quieten the emotional nature by applying the formula, “I 
don’t care.” As soon as one of the intruders catches the 
mental eye, you say, “Hello, are you there? Well, I don’t 
care. Stay if you like; go if you like. I am keeping my 
eye on this orange and cannot attend to you.” It will 
then quietly fade out, but you cannot have the satisfac- 
tion of watching it do so, just as you cannot see yourself 
go to sleep. Do not trouble yourself if other things come 
vaguely into the neighbourhood of your chosen thought, 
provided that that remains in the centre of the stage. 
There is no’ boundary to a thought-picture. You do not 
draw a line and keep within that, but your picture shades 
off gradually from the central object that you have chosen, 
and all you have to do is to see that you keep your eye 
on that centre. 


5. During the five minutes, practice Recall by the 
method described in my book on Concentration, which is 
briefly as follows: Having settled your attention upon the 
chosen object, think of all that you can about it without 
going away from it. In this practice it is best to follow 
the four roads of thought. First think of the class of 
things to which the orange belongs, that is, edible fruit, 
and of other members of the same class. Then think of 
its parts, and of the greater whole of which it is a part, 
that is to say, the tree. Then think of its qualities for 
each of the senses. And finally think of ‘oranges you 
have known,’ and other thoughts familiarly associated 
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with the subject, such as Spain and California and mar- 
malade. 

By this means you will have set up a habit of the 
mind to keep its attention to one thing until you have 
brought out all your possible thoughts in connection with 
it. You will have arranged all your knowledge on the 
subject. You will know what an orange is as you never 
did before, and your mind will be awake to it and inter- 
ested in it—just as a man who has newly and for the first 
time acquired a motor car has a keen eye for every one 
on the road. This practice, which after some time may 
be permitted to continue for fifteen minutes at a stretch, 
should be applied at first to common objects, but later 
on it may equally well be applied to difficult and abstract 


subjects. 
As a result of these practices concentration will sud- 
denly become easy. It is something like swimming. 


Many times, perhaps, you have entered the water, and 
clutching it fiercely with hand and mouth, you have sunk» 
beneath it again and again, but one day you found your- 
self at home in the water, and then you could swim and 
float. And after that, always before entering the water, 
you almost unconsciously put on a certain mood of the 
mind, which acts on the body so that it assumes the right 
condition and position for swimming. So it is with con- 
centration. Having achieved it once, you become aware 
of a certain mood which makes it quite easy thereafter. 
Then you will find that concentration is a power, and that 
its application to a thought even for a moment can do 
wonders in impressing it upon the memory, or in opening 
up its possibilities. 
MEDITATION 

At any given time, meditation is to be practised only 

after concentration. Some people try to jump, as it were, 
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straight into meditation, but in doing so they fail to 
achieve the vividness of vision that concentration gives. 
Meditation is expansion, where concentration is contrac- 
tion. By concentration you have reached your best state 
of consciousness; in meditation you must keep that state 
of consciousness, but enlarge its field. Meditation in 
which the concentration lapses is a failure. In concen- 
tration, also, one usually begins on a material or simple 
thing; but in meditation one carries the clear conception 
of that simple thing to levels of thought more abstract or 
complex and difficult to hold. There are thus two con- 
sequences to meditation: you enlarge your scope and you 
develop your power. It is thus a great creative exercise. 

To make this clear, imagine a tall jar, and let us 
suppose that it is marked with horizontal lines into divi- 
sions, and some one is pouring water into that jar from 
above. Now, if there are a great many little holes all 
round the bottom and sides of the jar, the water will run 
out, and the level in the jar may not rise very high; but 
if the holes are filled up the water rises. Most people 
are like jars full of holes, always ready to leak all over 
the place, being quite uncontrolled. But concentration, 
starting with its quietness of the physical body, and then 
of the emotions and then of the mind, stops up all the 
holes. 

Meditation is the flow of the water from above, and 
as long as it is clear and strong plenty of water is coming 
down, and filling up the vessel quite steadily. That water 
is the creative power of the higher self, and at each level 
to which meditation raises the consciousness of the student 
it does its creative work upon his bodies. Meditation is 
thus the opposite of going to sleep. In it you make the 
body quiet, but keep the mind alert, and carry up to higher 
and higher levels the intensity of consciousness that you 
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acquired on the lower. It may be practised with the aid 
of the following hints: 

1. Sit down as before, and concentrate on a cat, bring- 
ing the subject fully forward by means of the four roads 
of thought. Then think of the cat in a wider significance, 
making your lines of thought go further than they did 
before, but still without losing sight of the cat. It is 
just as though, in the example of the elephant, you could 
think of the timber yards, of your new house, of the delay, 
and even more, without losing sight of the elephant. This 
is the expansive meditation. It is not essentially different 
from thinking, but it does not go out of sight of a chosen 
centre. Thus a student of geometry, in the working out 
of a proposition, has certain data before him. He should 
first concentrate on the data, and then start his flow of 
thought, and then go as far as possible in the direction 
of his solution without losing sight of his data, and what 
they involve. When he loses sight of that his thread 
breaks and he has to begin again. 

2. Once more take the cat as subject, and carry your 
thought inward and upward. Dwell first on the physical 
nature of your cat, then try to realize what its emotions 
are, then if possible its mental nature, and even its moral 
and spiritual condition, if such can be discerned. This 
method may be applied to meditations on the virtues, 
which have a prominent place in yoga and in religious 
practices generally. A person selects a quality such as 
kindness or courage, and generally begins to dwell upon 
it without realizing that he has a most inadequate concep- 
tion as to what it really is. Ask a person what kind of 
figures are on the dial of his watch, and very often he 
cannot tell you rightly, though he may have had it for 
years. Or ask him the difference between running and 
walking—two acts which most people think themselves 
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able to imagine as well as to perform. It will probably 
be some time before he realizes that in running both feet 
are off the ground at the same time, but in walking one 
is always touching it. If people have such imperfect 
ideas about common things like that, what must be said 
with regard to their conceptions of kindness and courage? 
Meditation on these virtues should be so arranged as to 
create a clear realization of what they are, and then build 
them into the character. 

First of all, then, make some pictures of concrete acts 
of kindness or courage. Make a picture of a soldier 
bringing in a wounded comrade under fire, an invalid 
taking his lesson in the right spirit, a young artist keeping 
to his purpose in the face of great discouragement, or one 
pursuing with cheerfulness a disagreeable task that is a 
duty. These pictures may or may not be clearly visual- 
ized. Many persons have a species of tactual visualiza- 
tion, if so it may be called, by means of which the idea 
is perfectly clear in detail; they are in conscious touch 
with it, and yet it would not be quite accurate to say that 
they see it. It will take some time to make a picture, and 
a number of sittings are necessary to make a little collec- 
tion of them on one topic. When, however, one has been 
made and concentrated upon, it will reappear with great 
alacrity when called up by the will in subsequent sittings. 
Make these pictures solid and living, like a drama played 
upon a stage, not a picture on a wall. 

When the pictures are ready, go over them in medi- 
tation, trying to realize the state of feeling and emotion 
and afterwards the state of mind of the characters in them, 
and again with a view to grasping the abstract idea of 
the virtue. Finally, in order to build this courage into 
your own character go over the pictures again, but this 
time step up on‘to the stage and take the place of the hero 
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depicted there, and feel yourself acting the part. Thus 
one may practise a little each day for about a month on 
one virtue. 

3. Sometimes a student wants to meditate on the ideal 
man, with a definite face before him, but finds it difficult 
to hold the complete thing in imagination. In that case 
he may build it up in the following manner. First of all 
concentrate on one portion, such as an eye; then drop 
that and concentrate on another portion, say the other 
eye. Then recall the first and make a joint picture of 
the two. Drop that and concentrate on a third portion, 
say the nose. Then recall the other pair and make a joint 
picture of the three, and so on. Thus he will have given 
equal attention and full concentration to forming each 
portion, and in the end the whole vision will be equally 
clear in every part. In India, not so much attention would 
usually be given to the physical features, as to the form, 
containing a great variety of symbolical detail, and sug- 
gesting many trains of thought, as in the following ex- 
ample translated by Pandit Rama Prasada, from one of 
the Puranas: 


“The personified appearance of the Lord leaves no room for 
the desire to possess any other object of concentration. The fact 


of the mind being held fast there is what is called concentration. . 


And, O King, hear what that personified appearance of the Lord 
is that should be meditated upon; there can be no concentration 
without something upon which the mind may rest. The face is 
cheerful and pleasing to the mind, the eyes are full of freshness 
and depth like lotus-leaves, the cheeks are beautiful, the forehead 
is bright and high, the ears are symmetrical and well-adorned by 
drops, the neck is long like the shell of a conch; the auspicious 
sign of fortune, the Shrivatsa, marks his chest; with a deep navel 
and deep furrows appearing in the abdomen; with eight or four 
arms hanging from his body; sitting with thighs and shanks 
evenly placed, and hands and feet placed in the form of a Svastika. 
Such is the appearance of Vishnu clad in clean yellow garb, adorned 
with beautiful head-dress, armlet, bracelet, etc.; carrying his bow, 
the Sharnga, his discus, his club, his sword, his conch-shell and 
his rosary of Rudraksha. He has become Brahma. With mind 
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merged in Him, let the Yogi devote himself to meditating upon 
Him. Let him apply his mind to Him so long as his concentra- 
tion becomes well established. Practising this concentration or 
doing some other work in accordance with his own wishes, so long 
as the mind learns not to get away from the object of concen- 
tration, the Yogi should in that state consider his concentration 
achieved.” 

4, There are two other general practices which should 
be undertaken by all who wish to make a success of for- 
mal, scientific meditation. One of these was spoken of 
in a general way by Emerson as reading for correction. 
The practice is to think first and read afterwards. Every 
aspirant should always have a good book on hand, on 
some subject that requires thought, and several times a 
week, when he can give half an hour or more to it, he 
should quietly proceed to read it, on each occasion think- 
ing first for about ten minutes of what he is going to read 
about, and then giving about twenty minutes to the read- 
ing. In this case the mind brings forth in review what 
it knows on the subject, however little, and also a num- 
ber of questions, some of them quite unformulated. Thus 
a kind of mental mould is made in which the new know- 
ledge will take its place, and many mental grappling irons 
are ready to take hold of the author’s information and 
meaning. 

The second practice consists of quiet reflection in 
the evening upon the occurrences of the day, or in the 
morning in anticipation of the day’s work. This medi- 
tation is not formal—one just turns things over and looks 
at them very quietly—but it is nevertheless a source of 
much inspiration. 


CONTEMPLATION 


Contemplation may be briefly described as another 
form of concentration, in which one’s attention is fixed 
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upon the highest aspect of the subject that one can reach. 
It is the third step in the series. Meditation should not 
be dropped suddenly, just as it should not be begun sud- 
denly, but when you have reached the highest point that 
you can without loss of strength, or when you have a 
flash of illumination in the meditation, do not try to go 
forward, and do not turn back, but concentrate upon that 
for at least a few moments. 

This state is sometimes reached involuntarily by de- 
votees in whom a chosen image or picture, or the sight 
perhaps of some glorious natural beauty, such as the gran- 
deur of the Himalayas or the splendour of a sunset, 
awakens complete adoration, and he stands transfixed, 
drinking in, in complete self-forgetfulness, the divine real- 
ities. This is worship, the highest human faculty, by 
which man contacts truth, goodness and beauty beyond all 
personal and relative experiences and conceptions of 
them. 

OCCULTISM 

Contemplation, deliberately practised with regard to 
an object, opens up the avenues of intuitional knowledge 
connected with it, and thus also the way to many of the 
powers that people think of as occultism. It is true that _ 
these powers are occult as being hidden from the ordinary 
man, but to the yogi they are in no way marvellous. 
They are nothing more than an extension of those which 
are used every day by all people, and are not therefore 
really the hidden powers. The aim of the true occultist 
is not simply to enlarge the world of his experience in 
that manner, with new powers and the new problems that 
they bring. 

Occultism may be defined as the use of the hidden 
powers in man to discover the hidden life in the world. _ 
It has thus rightly been said that it is atmavidya, the 
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science of the Self, and that its object is to discover the 
Divine Mind in nature. The word ‘discover’ is here 
employed in two senses—first ‘to find it,’ and then ‘to 
uncover it’ for others. Through the faculties and powers 
of the personality on each plane a man comes in contact 
with the phenomena of that plane, and learns through 
them, as a child with toys, and that applies not merely 
on the physical, but on every phenomenal plane. This 
man is under tuition, a child in the school of life. But 
with the powers of the higher Self—its will, and love and 
thought, working in outward things, but unshaken by 
them, and not confused by personality—the man may 
penetrate through the veil of appearances, and the hidden 
reality in him will deal with the hidden reality behind 
phenomena. This man works through intuition—no longer 
a child, he deals with realities, not with toys. Such is 
the occultist, and to such a goal is directed the occult 
training of the Hindus. 


Approximate Pronunciation of Sanskrit Words 


Consonants: as in English. In ‘dh’ and ‘bh’ always sound h. 
Jna as gnya. Th as in ‘hot-house.’ 


Vowels: a, if short, as in ‘America’; if long, as in ‘father.’ 
i, if short, as in ‘pin’; if long, like ee in ‘feet.’ 
u, if short, as in ‘put’; if long, as in ‘cool.’ 


Diphthongs: e, as in ‘prey’; ai as in ‘aisle.’ 
o, as in ‘hole’; and au, as ow in ‘how.’ 


All the above never change in sound. 


WORDS. 


In the following list the accent mark indicates a long vowel. 


a-bhi-ni-ve-sha kai-val-ya 
a-char-ya ka-ra-na 
a-nan-da kar-ma 

ar-hat kle-sha 
ar-ju-na krish-na 
a-ru-ruk-shu kri-ya-shak-ti 
&-sa-na kun-da-li-ni 
as-mi-ta ku-ru 

at-ma ku-ti-cha-ka 
at-ma-vid-ya la-ya 
a-va-ta-ra lo-ka 

a-vid-ya ma-hat-ma 
bha-ga-vad man-tra 
bhak-ta ma-ya 

bhak-ti mu-muk-sha-twa 
brah-ma ni-ro-dha 
bud-dha nir-va-na 
bud-dhi pan-da-va 
chak-ra pan-dit 

chit pa-ra-ma-ham-sa 
chit-ta pa-ri-prash-na 
da-ma pa-ri-vra-ja-ka 
da-na pa-tan-ja-li 
de-va pra-na-ya-ma 
dha-ra-na pra-ni-dha-na 
dhar-ma pra-sa-da 
dhya-na prat-ya-ha-ra 
dwe-sha pu-ra-na 
gau-ta-ma ra-ga 

gi-ta ra-ja 

ham-sa ra-jas 

ha-tha ra-jas-ic 
hi-ma-la-ya ra-ma 
ish-wa-ra rud-rak-sha 
ja-na-ka sa-dha-na 
ja-pa : sa-ma-dha-na 
ji-van muk-ta sa-ma-dhi 
jna-na _ san-gra-ha 
jna-ni : san-nya-sa 


eae rT 


san-nya-si 
sans-krit 
san-ya-ma 
sat 

sat-twa 
sat-twic 
se-va 
sha-ma 
shan-ka-ra 
sha-ri-ra 
sharn-ga 
shat-sam-pat-ti 
shi-va 
shrad-dha 
shri 
shri-vat-sa 
sid-dhi 
sut-ra 
swa-dhya-ya 


swas-ti-ka 
ta-mas 
ta-mas-ic 
ta-pas 
ti-tik-sha 
tya-ga 
tya-gi 
u-pa-da-na 
u-pa-ra-ti 
vai-ra-gi 
vai-ra-gya 
vish-nu 
vi-ve-ka 
vrit-ti 
ya-jna 
yo-ga 
yo-ga-ru-dha 
yo-gi 
yun-ja-na 


The above is a list of Sanskrit words in this book, but the 
following also occur frequently in theosophical literature. 
They are given here for the convenience of the student and reader. 


a-di 

a-nu-pa-da-ka 

Ar-ya 

a-su-ra 

bo-dhi-sat-twa 

brah-ma (3rd. aspect) 

brah-ma-na 

dai-vi-pra-kri-ti 

de-va-chan (not kan) 
[Tibetan] 

gu-na . 

gu-ru 

ich-chha 

i-da 

ji-va 

ji-vat-ma 

ka-ma 

kri-ya 

ksha-tri-ya 

ku-ma-ra 

ma-ha-bha-ra-ta 

mai-tre-ya 

ma-nas 


ma-nu 
mu-la-pra-kri-ti 
na-di 
nir-ma-na-ka-ya 
pin-ga-la 

pi-tri 

pra-kri-ti 
pra-la-ya 
pra-na 
pu-ru-sha 
ra-ma-ya-na 
ri-shi 
sam-bho-ga-ka-ya 
shu-dra 

su-ra 
su-shum-na 
swar-ga 

tat-twa 

tri-lo-ki 
u-pa-ni-shad 
vaish-ya 
vai-vas-wa-ta 
yu-ga 
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